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PREFACE 



There is growing evidence that individuals who have goals and dreams often attain them, while those who 
set no objectives in life frequently fall short of their potential. This is as true of students in school as it is of adults 
preparing for retirement. In an ideal situation, planning for a career is an integral part of an individual's school 
course selection, achievement, postsecondary choices and employment. The career planning process should begin 
early and involve a wide variety of experiences and decisions related to education and work. Career planning also 
suggests that guesswork, notions of luck, and other popular myths are not the appropriate path to follow. Planning 
means individuals take what they already know, relate this to what they would like to do, and then plot a very 
specific road map of goals and strategies to better assure achieving one's life expectations. 

This guidebook was prepared forschools/institutionsto use to improve their current career planning 
efforts by placing career planning in the context of a comprehensive guidance program. The guidebook defines the 
various activities that make up life planning, and provides the framework to conduct self-reviews using the prin- 
ciples as set forth in this information. Also contained in the guidebook are complete application materials and 
guidelines for schools, institutions and agencies who would like to submit their program for recognition. Career 
and life planning are central to education and provide a unifying focus for school guidance efforts. 

Harry N. Drier, Executive Director 

National Consortium of State Career Guidance Supervisors 
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PART I: 

CAREER PLANNING AND COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 

INTRODUCTION 



If I had my life to live over, I would start barefoot earlier in 
the spring and stay that way later in the fall. I would go to 
more dances. I would ride more merry-go-rounds. I would 
pick more daisies. 

Nadine Stair (ace 85^ 



"If / had my life to live over. . . " "If only . . . ” "If / knew then what / know now. . . ” How 
easy it is to look back on life and think about what we would have done differently— to 
speculate how the past might have been different if we had known more or planned more. 
Unfortunately, opportunities for systematic and informed career planning were not available 
for many of today's adults when they were in school. Occupational choice frequently was 
simply left to chance. 



A competitive labor 
market mandates that 
individuals plan more 
effectively. 



Leaving the future of America's youth to chance places young people at risk in an 
increasingly competitive job marketplace. The changing global community necessitates 
action to prepare our youth for the competition they will face when they enter the workforce. 
Planning for Life is designed to encourage collaborative career planning processes that help 
youth and adults become active participants in developing their futures. 



The United States Army Recruiting Command and the National Consortium of State 
Career Guidance Supervisors are committed to promoting the involvement of students, 
families, business, labor and educators in partnerships that will enable today’s youth to 
"become all they can be" tomorrow. The Planning for Life recognition program is one way 
in which this commitment is demonstrated. Planning for Life provides national recognition to 
selected coalition-based programs that have successfully implemented complete and effective 
career planning efforts for the youth and/or adults served. State and national recognition of 
successful local commitment can in turn be an incentive for others to become actively 
involved in coalitions that will benefit youth in their communities. Career planning is an 
exciting and challenging opportunity for adults to join together to have a lasting impact on the 
lives of individuals and communities. 



Planning for Life 
recognizes effective 
coalition-based career- 
planning efforts. 



This Planning for Life Program Guidebook has four purposes: 



1 . To place career planning concepts within the framework of a total guidance program 

2. To offer ideas for those in the process of designing or improving their career 
planning activities 

3. To provide guidelines for staff of exemplary career planning programs to encourage 
their participation in the award process 

4. To motivate use of self-evaluation guidelines by local practitioners in measuring 
their career planning efforts, especially as they prepare their award applications 



The guidebook is divided into four parts, which address the above purposes in detail. 
The remainder of Part I focuses on the relationship of career planning to the total guidance 
program; Part II (Chapters 1-7) elaborates on the seven essential components that will be used 
to evaluate coalition-based career planning efforts; and Part III provides a self-evaluation 
process and form designed to help leaders direct a comprehensive self-study. Part IV contains 
the procedures/guidelines for submission of applications. 



This guidebook is 
designed to provide 
guidance in developing 
career planning 
programs. 
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Career Planning within Comprehensive Guidance Programs 



The current emphasis on school-based individual career planning has evolved as a result 
of a number of seemingly unrelated initiatives. Actually, these efforts serve to emphasize the 
interrelatedness of the school community, as well as how various groups can learn from each 
other. Some of those initiatives include: 

• Local efforts to plan career events such as Career Day, Shadowing Day and Career 
Interviews. Students participate and reason through to a career goal based on their 
knowledge about their individual interests and abilities. 

• Passage of PL 94-142, Education for all Handicapped Children Act of 1975, and PL 
101-476, Individuals with Disabilities Education Act of 1990 (IDEA). These 
initiatives emphasize the importance of individual education plans, including plans to 
facilitate the transition from school to work (career planning) for individuals with 
disabilities. 

• The national movement to conceptualize and define guidance as a comprehensive 
program equal in importance to other programs in the total school curriculum. 

• The School-to-Work Opportunities Act includes a major component on Career 
Guidance which emphasizes Career Planning for all students. 



School-to-work 
initiati ves emphasize 
effective career 
planning for all 
students. 



Each initiative has at its core the importance of life after high school, and the latter two 
emphasize the importance of systematic, sequential and comprehensive planning for life. The 
national movement toward comprehensive guidance programs will be addressed in greater 
detail here because of its emphasis on all students, and because systematic planning and 
collaborative effort are an integral part of the comprehensive guidance model. 



Career planning 
cannot stand alone, 
It is an important 
element of a total 
guidance program. 



Gysbers and Starr ( Missouri Comprehensive Guidance : A Model for Program 
Development , Implementation and Evaluation- 1993, revised 1998 , copyright Missouri 
Department of Elementary > and Secondary Education) have articulated the need for school 
systems to focus on guidance as a program of the total school. That is, guidance programs 
should be encouraged for all students; they should be based on a specific set of goals and 
student competencies; and they should function as an ongoing part of the school curriculum, 
regardless of who is in the position of counselor. 



The comprehensive guidance model places an emphasis on school leaders' commitment 
to designing, planning, implementing and evaluating a guidance program that has a clearly 
defined purpose; systematically develops identified competencies throughout a student’s school 
career; and is a coordinated effort of all school personnel, led by the counselor. 



In order to carry out the comprehensive guidance model, structural and programmatic 
components are essential. They are listed below (Gysbers and Starr): 



An organized process 
will bring results. 



Structural Components: Provide the operational direction 



• Definition and philosophy 

• Facilities 

• Advisory council 



• Resources 

• Staffing patterns 

• Budget 
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Programmatic Components: Direct the program activities 



Guidance curriculum 
Individual planning 



Responsive services 
System support 



The comprehensive guidance program is developmental and seeks to promote students' 
life development in career planning and exploration, knowledge of self and others, and 
educational and vocational development. Competencies in these areas arc developed primarily 
through individual and group activities within the guidance curriculum and individual planning 
components. 

Career planning for all students is a natural and necessary part of any comprehensive 
guidance program. The career planning process encourages students to use the totality of 
guidance experiences to date to plot a successful future. The individual planning component 
allows students to participate in a series of structured activities that result in applying decision- 
making and planning skills to building their futures. The student formulates and brings into 
focus a tentative career goal, plans academic and vocational courses, and identifies the levels 
of competency, certification and/or achievement that will be necessary to reach the established 
goals. This can be accomplished in any number of ways. For example: 

• Portfolios can be used as personalized organizers while the individual is in school. 

• Pre-apprenticeship learning may lead to a capstone world-of-work experience. 

• Written career plans can offer direction and structure for future activities. 

• Mentoring relationships provide possibilities for ongoing reality testing. 

Early, complete and ongoing career planning keeps career doors open to numerous 
possibilities and opportunities. An individual's future is limited only by the imaginations of 
those involved in the planning. It is the formalized career planning process that this 
guidebook addresses— so that students are better able to realize opportunities and reach their 
full potential. 



Career planning brings 
action today and 
direction for tomorrow. 



The Seven Cs of Career Planning 



Seven essential elements of career planning have been identified by the National 
Consortium of State Career Guidance Supervisors. The State Guidance Supervisors believe 
these elements encapsulate the common practices in the field. These Seven Cs are the 
standards by which career planning efforts will be reviewed and rated in the National 
Planning for Life Recognition Program. They are: 



1. Clarity of Purpose: Shared understanding of the program's purpose by school, 

family, business and community. 

2. Commitment: Ongoing investment of resources in the program by school, family, 
business, labor, industry and community. 



3. Comprehensiveness: The degree to which the program addresses all participants 
and ensures that all career and education opportunities are fairly presented. 



4. Collaboration: The degree to which schools, family, business and community share 
program ownership. 



The Seven Cs of 

career 

planning. 



5. Coherence: The degree to which the program provides a documented plan for all 
students and furnishes specific assistance and progress assessment. 
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6. Coordination: The degree to which the program ensures that career planning is 

developmental and interdisciplinary. 

7. Competency: Evidence of student competency attainment. 



The next seven chapters more fully address the Seven Cs and include detailed 
descriptions and ideas for implementation. This information is intended to help schools and 
agencies focus on the structure and essential elements of complete career planning. Some 
may choose to use the guidebook to provide direction for development of a new program, 
while others will use it to assess their current programs and make improvements or refinements. 
It is hoped that many will find it helpful in preparing an application packet for the Army 
Recruiting Command’s National Planning for Life Recognition Program. Participation in 
this awards effort will help to identify and promote successful career planning processes that 
operate across the nation. 



This guidebook 
provides the 
framework 
for developing , 
improving and 
evaluating career- 
planning activities . 



KEY POINTS OF INTRODUCTION 

1 . School-based career planning is most effective when it is included as an ongoing 
part of a comprehensive guidance program. 

2. The seven components (seven Cs) of coalition-based career planning are: 

Clarity of Purpose, Commitment, Comprehensiveness, Collaboration, Coherence, 
Coordination and Competency. 

3. The National Planning for Life Recognition Program is intended to promote 
effective career planning process for youth and adults in various settings. 

4. This guidebook is designed to provide guidance to those developing or 
improving career planning activities, including those who have chosen to 
become a part of the Planning for Life Award program. 
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PART II: 

THE SEVEN Cs OF CAREER PLANNING 
CHAPTER 1: THE FIRST C— CLARITY OF PURPOSE 



CLARITY OF PURPOSE: Shared understanding of the 
program's purpose by school, family, business and community. 



Creating a Clarity of Purpose, a shared understanding of the purpose of the program, is 
the first step in coalition building, as well as in developing systematic and sequential career 
planning processes. A key element of the definition is "shared understanding," which implies 
a collaborative role in developing the purpose for career planning efforts. Thus, it will be 
important for representatives of all groups involved in the coalition-school, business, labor, 
families and community— to help set the direction, pace, methods and expectations. If 
existing efforts are being evaluated, it may be useful to bring together a representative school 
and community group to review and reaffirm/modify the purpose as currently stated and 
operating. 



Shared responsibility 
and participation 
evolve from shared 
belief in the process. 



Defining the Purpose 



The purpose of the national Planning for Life program is based on commonly held 
principles about career planning. The information contained in this chapter is intended to 
provide starting points for local discussions about the need for becoming involved in a 
concentrated and complete career planning effort. While it may seem obvious why schools 
become involved, it is important that all groups in the community have an opportunity to share 
their unique reasons for involvement as well as their expectations. It is through the process of 
talking together that the key elements of coalition building— mutual respect and trust— are 
developed. The following paragraphs provide a discussion of some of the existing deficits that 
have led to the critical need for improved career planning for all youth and adults. 



Mutual respect and 
trust precede 
involvement and 
support. 



The Need 



Today's youth and adults are faced with the prospect of entering a rapidly changing 
workforce. This will require all workers to possess ever-increasing academic skills, 
combined with emerging technical skills such as computer literacy, that a decade ago were 
required by only a few workers. Most students are not prepared to make education and 
career-related decisions, A typical eighth-grade student lacks the knowledge and information- 
gathering skills to determine the best educational route to follow. Consequently, many high 
school students pursue an easy way through school, satisfy minimum graduation requirements, 
and leave the system ill-equipped to face the future. 



Counselors and teachers have a responsibility to help all students understand the r ole 
their present activities and planning play in their future success. One way to do this is to 
provide systematic and sequential opportunities for students to think about and explore future 
opportunities. 



Individuals achieve 
goals only if they have 
developed them. 



O 
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The National Consortium of Career Guidance Supervisors recognizes a set of eight principles 
as a foundation for career planning. These principles can provide the impetus for defining the 
specific of individual and locally purpose relevant programs. 

1 . An individual's career is reflective of lifelong planning and work preparation. 

Career is defined as the totality of work, paid or unpaid, one experiences in a 
lifetime. 

2. Freedom of choice is one of the most cherished rights in a democratic society. 
Freedom to choose education and work options is expanded by knowledge and 
constricted by ignorance. 

3. Every student has the right and the responsibility to learn career planning skills and 
to gain the knowledge necessary to make informed choices, which can then be tested 
in a supportive environment. 

4. All students deserve career assistance regardless of their program of studies or their 
educational and career goals. 

5. Successful education and career planning is the shared responsibility of schools, 
students, families, employers and communities. 

6. Career planning is fundamental to the individual delivery of education. It empowers 
counselors and teachers to stress the relevance and application of coursework to 
careers. 

7. Parental and employer involvement enriches the educational and career planning 
efforts in schools. 

8. Students who use career planning skills and plans as guides to select education and 
work options are more adaptable to the changing labor market, carry advantage into 
the learning process, and are more productive, employable and satisfied at work. 



Discussions of local needs and expectations could be stimulated by using these eight 
principles. This and similar local information should be provided to those defining and 
reviewing the purpose of local activities. From this discussion, customized core beliefs or 
principles will be developed. These will lead to a collaborative definition of purpose— one 
that all groups can own and thus promote. Once the purpose has been defined, it is critical to 
communicate the purpose of career planning to the full array of those who will be involved- 
school personnel, families/care -givers, community leaders, employee groups, labor leaders 
and employers. 



Communicating the Purpose 



Communication is a means of gaining involvement, input and support in the development 
process, and it keeps people motivated and informed. While planning ways of communicating 
the purpose and activities of career planning, consider the following. 



• Defining the audience: The Planning for Life Recognition Award evaluation criteria 
identify school, family, business and community as key groups to be involved and to 
whom the purpose should be communicated. Specific groups that need to be informed 
include PTA/PTSO, chamber of commerce, job service, service organizations. 




Career planning 
principles form the 
foundation for effective 
efforts . 



Local definition is 
important 



Effective 

communication is 
crucial. 



Define the audience. 
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political leaders and postsecondary education institutions. To whom will information 
be directed in each group? How will all members of the identified groups be 
informed? 



• Deciding the means: How will the information be disseminated? In what form (e.g., 
student handbooks, newsletters, news releases, public service announcements, 
pamphlets/brochures, public access channels, public forums, orientation sessions)? 
Should the form be different for each group? 



• Assigning responsibility: Who will be responsible for organizing and following 

through on communicating the purpose of career planning to the various groups? 



• Documenting clarity of purpose: How will shared understanding be documented 

(e.g., policy statements, copies of printed materials, written communication, 
videotapes, meeting announcements, minutes)? 

As this component is being developed or reviewed, the Planning for Life Self-Evaluation 
form found in Part III will be helpful. 



KEY POINTS OF CHAPTER 1 



1. Clarity of Purpose means that the specific purposes of career planning are 
understood and agreed to by all participants. 

2. Shared understanding and agreement are attained by shared discussions. 

3. The purpose will be founded in local need and a set of guiding 
principles/beliefs. 

4. Communicating the purpose to all groups who have a role and/or stake in the 
program's effectiveness will contribute to the career planning successes of 
students. 




Decide the means . 



Assign responsibility . 



Documenting results 
is most important. 
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CHAPTER 2: THE SECOND C-COMMITMENT 



COfrBVDTMENT: Ongoing investment of resources in the program by 
school, family, business, labor, industry and community. 



An effective, systematic and sequential career planning process requires the 
demonstrated commitment of a variety of individuals and groups. Commitment will be 
evidenced by investments and support over time. All involved must realize that career 
planning must be ongoing and broad-based if it is effectively to forge the link between an 
individual’s education and successful career. Broad involvement in Clarity of Purpose sets 
the stage for securing the required ongoing Commitment to action. It will be a part of the 
role of the leader of the career planning process actively to seek the continued Commitment of 
the various groups. 



Individuals and groups may have the desire to demonstrate their Commitment; however, 
they may not know exactly what is needed or expected. This chapter provides examples of 
the types of Commitments needed from the individuals and groups involved in the process. 



The groups whose Commitments are central in providing support and direction to career 
planning include (but may not be limited to): 



• School administrators 

• School guidance staff 

• Teachers and other school staff 

• Business, labor and industry personnel 



• Parents/other caregivers 

• Students 

• Community leaders 

• Community agencies 



Commitments Needed 



The degree of various groups' Commitment will be measured not only by verbal and 
written statements of support and recognition, but also by actions such as devoting time, 
personnel and resources (financial, human and material) to the career planning process. 



School Board and Administrative Commitment 



In school -based career planning, Commitment from the school board (or other governing 
body) and all levels of the administration is critical to the involvement of all others. The 
school board/governing body approves programs and activities, and administrators are the link 
of authority among all other groups. It is important that they believe in the process, expect 
the involvement of staff and students, provide the environment and resources, and tie the 
community into delivery. Their Commitment will encourage the involvement of students, the 
implementation of activities by teachers and counselors, the assumption of responsibility by 
parents and caregivers, and an increased confidence in the employability of youth by 
employers. 



Commitment leads to 
real linkages between 
learning and earning a 
living. 



Commitment is 
measured by action. 



School board and 
administrative 
commitment is vital. 
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The following are examples of actions and positions that demonstrate school board and 
administrative Commitment: 



• Require a written and action-oriented career plan as a part of the curriculum. 

• Authorize financial resources for implementation (including personnel, space and 
materials). 

• Provide data and information needed for the career planning process. 

• Communicate endorsement of the career planning process to students with a strong 
sense of expectation. 

• Support and require faculty/staff in-service training activities. 

• Assist in communicating the nature and value of career planning to staff, students, 
parents and the community. 

• Articulate linkages to other local guidance and employment programs and agencies. 

Guidance Personnel Commitment 



Guidance personnel will express their Commitment to the career planning process by 
assuming some form of leadership. They can take the lead in gaining the support required to 
ensure that all students have written, individualized career plans that are used, reviewed and 
revised as needed. They can also obtain and maintain the committed involvement of all 
needed groups. Their Commitment can be further demonstrated by encouraging or 
conducting local research and evaluation activities. 



Suggestions for specific actions include: 



• Establish career planning as a priority. 



Guidance personnel 
must lead with 
commitment. 



Career plans and their 
use depend on 
counselor leadership . 



• Commit time to implementing the process. 



• Commit time to learning more about the process through reading, seminars, 
workshops and discussions with other counselors. 



• Work with administrators to communicate the nature and value of the career planning 
process to students, teachers, staff, parents, business, labor, industry and community. 



• Involve the community in career planning processes. 



• Lead staff development activities related to career planning. 



• Assist in the management of ongoing implementation, evaluation and improvement of 
the career planning process. 



• Consult with teachers and other staff members to plan and facilitate the infusion of 
career planning into all areas of the curriculum. 



• Take actions that will ensure that students' career planning and plans are taken 
seriously, and used by students and all adults involved in the students' lives. 
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Teacher and Other School Staff Commitment 



The Commitment of the total school staff is demonstrated by their establishing an 
environment that supports and enhances the development and implementation of career 
planning activities— especially the development of specific student career goals and 
individualized career plans. They should personalize instruction by using classroom plans to 
increase student motivation, and model the value and importance of planning for life. 
Following are some suggestions: 



Teacher and staff 
commitment leads to 
student motivation . 



• Support the career planning process during discussions of budget, time and curriculum 
priorities. 



• Review and encourage student use of individual career plans. 



• Infuse the elements of career planning into the curriculum and students' classroom 
experiences. 

• Provide data and information about student successes that will support the continuation 
of the career planning process. 

• Work with business, labor and industry to relate employer needs to career planning 
and the curriculum. 



• Integrate students’ career interests and needs when planning and implementing 
instructional strategies. 



Business, Labor and Industry Leaders' Commitment 



Business, labor and industry leaders have a special stake in the career planning process. 
They will be the employers of our graduates; as such, they must be partners with the school in 
preparing students for the workforce. Their active Commitment to school-based career 
planning has the potential for saving both time and money by helping the interview process 
and making better staff selection decisions. Just as it is important for top-level school 
administrators to visibly support the career planning process, so is it important for the chief 
executive officers of businesses, labor organizations and industries to visibly support the 
process for their employees and community’s schools. By demonstrating that they expect and 
will reward participation by employees in the career planning process, employers will help 
facilitate the development of true partnerships. Specific activities include: 



Commitment of 
business, labor and 
industry leadership 
results in strengthened 
partnerships. 



• Work with school boards and school administrators to ensure that students leave school 
with a plan and credentials for employment. 

• Serve as consultants to schools that are establishing or reviewing criteria/formats for 
individual career plans. 

• Expect applicants to have and use career plans during interviews for part-time and 
temporary positions. 

• Serve as mentors and encourage employees to serve as mentors for students. 

• Provide job-shadowing/internship opportunities. 

• Work with teachers to relate the local world of work to classroom curriculum. 



Employer use of 
students ’ career plans 
makes them relevant. 
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• Devise strategies to demonstrate the relevance of instruction to the world of work. 

• Serve on career planning advisory groups. 

• Provide needed resources through partnerships. 



Parent/Caregivers' Commitment 



As primary intluencers in the lives of young people, parents and other caregivers are key 
partners in the career planning process. They can demonstrate their Commitment through 
their encouragement and support of a systematic and sequential career planning process within 
the school, as well as within the community at large. They can demonstrate their 
Commitment by expecting students to develop and implement a career plan, and by 
subsequently using the plan as a basis for reviewing students* progress, both at home and with 
school personnel. Some ways parents and other caregivers can demonstrate their 
Commitment include: 



Commitment of parents 
and caregivers 
provides a vital linkage 
among home , school 
and community. 



• Express support for a systematic and sequential career planning process to the school 
board and school administrators, especially during the curriculum and budget adoption 
processes. 



Parents are most 
influential and can set 
a positive tone. 



• Volunteer for and serve on curriculum and/or guidance advisory boards. 



• When doing business with local businesses, inquire about their involvement in the 
career planning process. If they are unaware of the career planning effort, encourage 
them to become involved. 



• Help youth develop and then review career plans on a regular basis. 

• Support young people's exploration of a variety of career opportunities. 

• Attend school functions related to educational and career opportunities. 



• Volunteer to serve as role models, mentors and speakers in areas of expertise. 



• Use an up-to-date copy of the student’s career plan as a basis for discussion during 
conferences with teachers and other school personnel. If individual teachers do not 
have a copy, make one available. 



Student Commitment 

Students' Commitment to planning for life is the most important Commitment of all. 
Students who are committed to career planning for themselves will be able to take full 
advantage of the external supports that are developed through a coalition-based career 
planning effort. Their Commitment and enthusiasm will encourage those outside the school to 
continue their own Commitment to the process. Student enthusiasm will best be developed 
through home and school interventions, and by meeting role models with career planning 
success stories. Depending on the local situation, it may be advantageous to focus on 
obtaining the commitment of a core group of students, who can then spread the word that 
Commitment to career planning is actually useful to what they want to achieve. Once positive 
attitudes are developed and students accept the importance of career planning, their actions 
demonstrating Commitment might include: 



Students set the tone , 
but they can 7 work 
alone. 



• Expect and seek teacher and counselor assistance in setting, refining and attaining 
goals. 



1 < 
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• Involve a variety of people— within and outside the school— in the development, 
improvement, extension and expansion of career plans. 

• Claim ownership and responsibility for a career plan and its implementation. 

• Work with the student governing body to develop peer mentoring programs that will 
involve younger students in the career planning process. 

• Volunteer to serve as a student representative in the school's planning and decision- 
making processes— especially those at which curriculum and budget are discussed. 

• Indicate systematic and sequential career planning processes as a priority on surveys 
of student interest and encourage peers to do the same. 



Commitments made by these groups will increase in relationship to their involvement, 
and thus their ownership, in the career planning process. As the benefits of career planning 
are realized by students, the Commitment of all participants will increase. These 
Commitments will result in a positive school climate in which systematic and sequential 
career planning thrives. 



KEY POINTS OF CHAPTER 2 



1 . Commitment is the ongoing investment of resources in the program by 
school, family, business, labor, industry and community. 

2. Individuals and groups may need to be educated about the specific 
Commitments needed to make career planning effective. 

3. The proactivity of guidance personnel will be a key in obtaining the 
Commitments needed. 



4. Student Commitment and enthusiasm for systematic and sequential career 
planning processes will generate ongoing Commitment and enthusiasm from 
groups and individuals within and outside schools or institutions. 



Self-expectations take 
precedence over those 
developed by others. 
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CHAPTER 3: THE THIRD C-COMPREHENSIVENESS 



COMPREHENSIVENESS: The degree to which the program addresses 
ail participants and ensures that all career and education opportunities 
are fairly presented. 



For the career planning process to be effective, it must be organized within a 
developmental, systematic and sequential framework and be available for all individuals 
within the target population. If career planning is school-based, it should encompass all 
students; if it is part of an employer's career development program, it should address all 
employees; and if it is a part of a community agency's programming, it should appeal to a 
broad base of clientele. Career planning must be delivered by counselors, teachers and 
human resources development staff, and it should be supported by administrators, parents, 
managers, union leaders and community administrators. Comprehensive career planning 
includes the following nine components (suggested strategies for implementing each 
component are included): 



1. All students or employees participate in a structured career planning process 

based on a comprehensive set of outcomes or competencies. 

• School-based career planning strategies are designed to include all students in 
grades served (6-14), regardless of future plans or present abilities and attitudes. 
Plans include strategies for homebound students. This might occur through a 
required class such as English/ Language Arts or through a required career 
planning course. 

• All parents are informed of career planning opportunities and are urged to 
participate with their student in the planning process. 

• Work site, community-based, adult-focused career planning processes are 
designed to allow access to information about availability of activities, as well as 
access to the activities themselves. 



• The overall plan for the career planning process is written and available to all 
individuals. 



2. Career planning activities are conducted at all levels. 

• Developmental, systematic and sequential activities build on each other to enable 
all participants to acquire increasingly more complex knowledge, skills and 
understanding over time. 

• Adult-focused strategies are designed for those at all stages of their careers— 
beginning, middle, ending, unemployment and in transition. 

• School-based strategies are relevant to learning outcomes at each grade level. 



Career planning must 
be available for 
everyone: all students , 
all employees , all 
clientele. 



Career planning is 
comprehensive. 
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• Career plans include processes and strategies to help individuals make the 
transition from the present level to the next. 

• Age-appropriate out-of-school strategies allow parents and other adult role 
models to assist in developing career planning skills appropriate to each 
development level. 



3. Equity is a theme throughout; that is, all areas of leisure, work, education and 
training are explored without limitations imposed because of gender, race or 
physical condition. 



• Opportunities are provided for all participants to explore a vast array of 
possibilities. Strategies include planned involvement in exploration of areas that 
have never been considered by the individual. 

• All students are given the opportunity to become familiar with people who are 
successful in their careers and who happen to be physically challenged. 



• Role models of all races help individuals learn more about specific careers. 



• Print, audio and video materials represent our world's diversity. 



• Parents are involved in seminars and workshops that expand their thinking and 
help them to encourage their children to explore new possibilities. 



4. A variety of assessment data are examined, and new assessments are conducted 
as needed. 



• Standardized and informal group and individual assessment results are interpreted 
and used to help students plan. 



• Results of field experiences (shadowing, internships, field trips, site 
observations), simulations and other experiences are included as a part of the 
assessment process. 



• Students are actively involved in choosing types of assessments to be 
administered and in the interpretations of the results. 



• Parents and other caregivers provide valuable information about students' at- 
home interests and activities. 



5. Individual abilities, aptitudes, achievements and interests form the base of goal 
setting. 



• The assessment results and input from students, teachers, parents and employers 
are all a part of the reality-testing of potential goals. 



• Goals may include skill development strategies. 



• Individual abilities, aptitudes and past achievements are utilized to formulate 
future plans. 
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Career planning is 
equitable. 



Mentors , models and 
opportunity to reality - 
test dreams are 
important. 



Career plans are based 
on information about 
the individual. 



Reflections of 
yesterday — not barriers 
to tomorrow-form the 
basis for career 
planning. 
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6 . 



Extracurricular activities support and assist the career planning process. 



Encouragement is of 
little help without 
related expectations. 



• Individuals participate in out-of-school activities that provide hands-on experience 
in an area of interest. 



• Individuals are made aware of clubs and organizations in their areas of interest. 



• Students are provided opportunities to talk with individuals in their community, 
shadow at the work sites, experience internships, etc. 



7. A written documented plan is developed by and for each participant. 

• Every individual involved in the career planning process is required to develop a 
relevant and specific career plan. The plan will include long and short range 
goals. 

• The plan is a collaborative effort of the student, school personnel, family 
members or caregivers and employers. 

8. Career planning is ongoing, and individuals are encouraged to use their plans 
frequently and systematically. 



• In school-based career planning, teachers and students use individual career plans 
when planning individual and group class projects. 



• Competencies gained as a result of career planning activities are assessed at least 
twice each year. 

• Individuals are provided information and are assisted in relating current 
competencies to those deemed necessary to achieve future personal and career 
goals. Where there are deficits, individuals establish a "mini-plan" and 
periodically review their progress with the help of a counselor or other 
professional. 



• Career plans are reviewed and revised periodically to ensure their continued 
relevance to the individual . 



9. In school-based career planning, parents, teachers and community employers 
are provided adequate support information to carry out their respective roles. 



Expectations are empty 
without commitment 
and resources. 



• Everyone who is expected to assume a role in the career planning process is 
provided with a description of responsibilities, with both concise printed resource 
materials and a list of additional resources available. 



• Opportunities to participate in discussions and information seminars are provided 
for parents, teachers and community employers. 



• Teachers assist in delivering career planning concepts by incorporating 
appropriate learning activities into their regular classroom instruction. 
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KEY POINTS OF CHAPTER 3 



1. Comprehensiveness of a career planning process will be reflected in the 
assurances that all students or employees are involved and that the process 
encompasses a set of specific competencies. 

2. A comprehensive process ensures that equal opportunity to a broad range of 
exploratory activities is guaranteed tor all participants. 

3. An individual's goals and career plans are based on varied assessment 
results. 



4. The career plan is the focal point for comprehensive career planning 
strategies. 
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CHAPTER 4: THE FOURTH C-COLL ADORATION 



COLLABORATION: The degree to which schools, families, business, 
labor, industry and community share program ownership* 



It is through Collaboration that the first three Cs— Clarity of Purpose, Commitment and 
Comprehensiveness — have been developed, and it is through Collaboration that the next 
three Cs— Coherence, Coordination and Competency— will be developed. Collaboration 
means that family members, teachers, counselors and employers work together to help each 
student establish and achieve goals through ongoing career planning. Community agencies 
and organizations representing social service, military and employee groups assist in building, 
reality-testing and modifying individual career plans. 



The group of school, home, community and employer representatives who participated in 
articulating the program’s purpose have demonstrated Commitment. They have also 
contributed to the comprehensive nature of career planning and will need to continue their 
input and participation. The local expertise that helped develop a career planning process to 
meet unique local needs must be used in the ongoing planning, implementation and evaluation 
cycle to assure that the process continues to meet local needs. 



Collaboration means ownership. The operating principle is that those who have been 
involved in the development will have a commitment to continue their work to make the 
process successful. Collaboration requires that all community members see the life plans of 
youth and young adults as important to the entire community. They must recognize the 
importance of being a collaborator— to themselves and to the individuals they assist. This 
means more than being cooperative and giving lip service to the concept: it means buying into 
the action. 



Collaboration grows 
from Commitment. 



Collaboration means 
working as a team. 



Collaboration means 
ownership . 



Following are examples of collaborative partnerships: 



Career Planning 
Function 

Assessing student needs, 
interests, past experiences 



Partnership Strategy 



Bringing together the best 
assessment staff, tools and 
settings for student use 



Potential Partners 



Business 

Schools 

Guidance/counseling 
Community agencies 
Vocational schools 
Postsecondary 
Institutions 



Collaboration is 
more than cooperation : 
it is partnership. 
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Career Planning 
Function 

Interpreting personal data to 
serve as base for goal setting 



Partnership Strategy 



Potential Partners 



Assembling a team of 
professionals who can best 
understand and interpret student 
data 



Personnel directors 
Student services 
Counselors 
Job officers from 
throughout the 
community 
Vocational school 
assessment specialist 



Developing specific goals, 
including short-term and long- 
term strategies for meeting goals 



Developing an employer-school 
mentoring program that matches 
faculty, employers and 
employees with students with 
similar interests 



Interested community 
members 



Providing information and 
resources needed for individual 
career planning 



Creating a consortium of 
community agencies that will 
share, in centralized locations, 
all forms of work and education 
data, structured career planning 
materials and one-stop centers 



Post secondary 
Institutions 
Vocational Schools 
Labor unions 
Chambers of 
Commerce 
National Alliance of 
Business 
Job Training 
Partnership Act 
Special interest 
groups 

Employer groups 
Publishers 



Forming a community team 
annually to evaluate the total 
program effectiveness 



Employers 

Parents 

Community agencies 
Labor unions 



KEY POINTS OF CHAPTER 4 



L Collaboration is the shared ownership individuals have in the career 
planning process. 

2. Collaboration is a key element in each of the other Cs. 

3. The entire community must "buy into" the importance of youth's life plans to the 
community. 

4. Individuals and groups who are involved will work together to help youth and in 
turn will benefit themselves. 
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CHAPTERS: THE FIFTH C-COHERENCE 



COHERENCE: The degree to which the program provides a 
d<*umented plah fOr oJI students and furnishes speciilc assistance and 
ass^smeht of progress. 



The heart of the career planning process is the individual's life career plan. This plan 
demonstrates and measures the effectiveness of the other processes. Webster's New > World 
Dictionary defines Coherence as "the quality of being logically integrated, consistent"; 
coherent is defined as "logically connected; consistent; clearly articulated." Therefore, a 
coherent career plan will be logically connected and integrated over time. 



Coherence relies on the developmental and sequential nature of the career planning 
process. Individuals will systematically develop their plans, one step at a time, with the 
assistance of others, both within and outside the school setting. As procedures for formalizing 
the plan’s development are considered, it will be helpful to keep the following in mind: 



• Every student must have a plan. 

• The plan will be comprehensive, developmental and sequential. 

• Procedures must include provision for regular and systematic review and 
modification. 

• Plans will incorporate a student's transition needs. This includes end-of-year or 
end-of-experience progress assessments and recommendations for next steps. 



The remainder of this chapter will discuss the benefits of a documented plan and 
provide suggestions for content, format, management and use. 



Benefits of Developing a Documented Life Career Plan 



On the surface, it may appear that the individual benefits most from having a 
documented life career plan. In reality, evidence shows that everyone associated with that 
person will benefit equally as a result of the individual's plan. 



Benefits to Students 



• Developing a plan actively engages students in thinking about their lives— a process 
they might not realize is important. 



• The plan involves students with others in a supportive relationship. 



• The process encourages students to recognize personal responsibility for life career 
decisions. 



• The life career plan helps students focus on their own positive aspects. 



• The life career plan provides a consistent focus point for students, and enables them 
to see their progress in a tangible form. 



Coherence means a 
logical progression. 



Career plans focus on 
the positive . 

Everyone benefits from 
motivated students and 
employees. 
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Benefits to Classroom Teachers 



• Involvement in developing an individual's life career plan enables teachers to 
become better acquainted with the total individual. 

• Individual life career plans can serve as motivators for students to explore course 
concepts in more depth and with greater interest because of the relevance to their 
lives. 

• Individual life career plans provide starting points for classroom projects. 

• Working with individuals to develop a life career plan gives teachers tangible 
evidence of the difference they make in students' lives. 

Benefits to Counselors 

• A written life career plan provides all information about an individual in an 
accessible form. 

• The involvement of all school staff in developing individual life career plans ensures 
that students will be able to have a personalized and coherent plan for their future. 

• Other individuals and groups involved in the process gain a better understanding of 
the importance of the total guidance program. 

• The counselor gains a broader understanding of the ways in which career planning 
processes can fit into the curriculum of each class, thus facilitating long-range 
guidance program planning. 

Benefits to Family 

• For families that are committed to encouraging broad exploration of all possibilities, 
the life career planning process serves as a means for enhancing communication and 
minimizing conflict. 

• Life career plans may give a consistent focus and direction to a previously 
undirected life. 

• Early planning for life after high school provides parents with confidence in their 
children's future. 

• The total process helps parents and other caregivers know they arc influential in 
their children's lives. 

Benefits to Employers 

• A documented and tangible life career plan enables employers to more accurately 
assess the individual's potential for success in the workplace. 

• Involvement in developing life career plans provides an opportunity for influencing 
the preparation of individuals for the workforce. 

• Having and using employee career plans assists in employee growth and 
productivity. 



Career planning 
enriches leaching and 
learning . 



Benefits must be 
measured and 
reported. 
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Benefits to the Community 



• Implementation of life career plans will help ensure that individuals will be prepared 
to accept responsibility in the community. 

• The direction toward employment that a life career plan provides results in less 
unemployment. 

• Community involvement in the planning process will develop stronger linkages 
between the community and the schools. 



Contents of the Life Career Plan 



The first step in ensuring the Coherence that a personalized career plan brings to the 
career planning process is to define the plan's purpose, and then to determine the information 
needed for the plan to be accessible and useful for all individuals. Collaboration will be 
important; many people will be using the individual’s plan. 



Defining the Plan's Purpose 

Clarity of purpose for the actual career plan will ensure that adequate and accessible 
information will be included. In clarifying purpose, the following questions provide direction: 

• How will the individual’s plan be used? 

• Who (other than the individual) will be using the plan? In what ways? 

• What time period will the plan cover? 

• What aspects of the individual’s life will be included in the plan? 

• What decisions will be made based upon the plan’s contents or effectiveness? 

Once the plan’s purpose is clearly defined, the information needed to meet that purpose 
can be identified. 



Information Needed 



While the extent and specificity of information needed to meet the plan’s local 
needs/purposes will vary, it is likely all plans will include the following information: 

• Demographic data about the individual 

• School and activity preferences 

• Goals 

• Desired lifestyle 

• Current career choices, including reasons for those choices 

• Assessment results 

• Work experiences 

• Implications of above information 

After selecting information to include in the individual's life career plan, the next step 
is to determine the format for organizing and documenting that information. 



2 



Life career planning is 
a lifelong commitment 
to self 



Plans need structure , 
sequence to result 
in action . 



What information is 
needed? 
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Format for the Life Career Plan 



The format or formats selected should convey the most comprehensive information 
about the individual. The portfolio is perhaps the most common "organizing theme" for life 
career plans. In its broadest form, it includes a variety of formats by which information is 
collected and stored. This may include computerized information about an individual, a 
videotape of the individual in various roles, an audiotape of people being interviewed about 
the individual’s skills, and material written by the individual. Today’s technology makes the 
possibilities limitless. All materials must be organized to ensure the information is 
consistently presented and accessible. 



What format should be 
used ? 



Format decisions should be made collaboratively by all those involved in the 
development, use and maintenance of the plans. There are several prepackaged formats 
available that are worth reviewing. 



Management of Individual Life Career Plans 



During the planning process, it is critical that consideration be given to the management 
of the career plans. After attending a workshop on the authentic assessment process, one 
administrator remarked that the district would have to buy boxcars in order to send students' 
cumulative records to colleges. This points to the need to plan ahead in regard to the 
following: 



It's not the method but 
the use that 's 
important. 



♦ Who will be responsible for storing career plans and the accompanying 
documentation? Where will they be stored? 

♦ Who will have access to the individual’s career plan? How? 

♦ When will the plans be reviewed? By whom? By what criteria? 



While there are caveats, the concept of a life career plan Fits well with the concepts of 
portfolio and authentic assessment. Many schools are working to develop means by which 
student progress can be documented in more realistic, varied and equitable ways than the 
traditional testing methods using standardized pencil-and-paper instruments. This will be an 
excellent opportunity for collaboration: counselors can use teachers' expertise and experience 
to develop local guidelines for the life career plan. 



Use of Life Career Plans 



A factor in the measurement of process Coherence will be the ways in which career 
plans are used by students and others involved in helping the student. The following are 
possible uses: 

• During the course selection process, all students’ plans are reviewed. An individual 
education schedule will be used to select courses for the coming semester or year. 



• At the end of each year, students and teachers review plans together in order to plan 
the summer and next year’s goals and experiences. 



• Plans are systematically reviewed to ensure continued relevance of specified career 
choices. New information gained through experience and assessment is evaluated 
and incorporated into the plan as appropriate. 



Development and use 
of career plans 
facilitates transition 
into adult life 
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• Career plan discussions are held on a regular basis throughout the school year for all 
students to talk about activities and to explore any challenges to progress and 
success. 

• Career plans are used, with the student’s involvement and/or permission, in student, 
parent, teacher and counselor meetings about individual students. 

• Students with unfocused or limited career plans and involvement are referred for 
specialized help. 

• Career plans are the focus of exit interviews with students who leave the school, 
whether as dropouts or graduates. 

The use of the life career plan will add to the coherence of the total career planning 
process. It is through the plan that logical connections of course, work and life experience 
can work together to help the individual reach life goals— in the present as well as in the 
future. 



KEY POINTS OF CHAPTER 5 



1 . Coherence is measured by logical connections throughout the career- 
planning process. 

2. The individual’s life career plan is the point at which the connections come 
together. 

3. The life career plan will be developed over time and will be reviewed on a 
regular basis. 

4. Collaboration among all individuals is important to the process of 
developing Coherence— connectiveness— in the individual’s plan. 



O 

ERIC 
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CHAPTER 6: THE SIXTH C-COORDINATION 



COORDINATION: The degree to which the program ensures that 
career planning is developmental and interdisciplinary 



In terms of making things happen, the Sixth C— Coordination— is the most important. 
Coordination has two requirements. The first is that all of the activities be interconnected; 
that individuals at each grade level know what has occurred at previous levels and what will 
occur at the next levels. Not only must there be Coordination among the grade levels: 
elementary, junior high, secondary and postsecondary schools and institutions, but also among 
other programs, such as special education, vocational education and Tech Prep. 

The second requirement is that someone must be responsible for assuring that the 
process is indeed operational and coordinated. This individual will be the "pivot point" for 
action and will monitor the process at all levels. A school-based developmental and sequential 
career planning process requires the commitment of school personnel, as well as members of 
the total school community. Each must share in the responsibility and implementation of the 
program. While a collaborative team approach is, indeed, vital to its success, even more vital 
is someone being appointed to provide leadership. Time must be made available for the 
coordination of activities. Examples of activity coordination include: 



• Organize initial planning sessions at which Clarity of Purpose is developed and the 
beginnings of Commitment are established. Identify the participants and make 
arrangements for meeting rooms, equipment, agenda and food. 



• Determine the means by which people will be brought together to articulate the 
nature of the program’s Comprehensiveness. Plan and organize staff development 
opportunities, and coordinate efforts that will lead to opportunities for all students no 
matter what their plans after high school might be. 

• Coordinate public announcements about career planning to be sure consistent and 
accurate information is communicated to the public. 



• Identify and bring together individuals and groups for periodic discussions about the 
process, operational as well as content aspects. 



The list could continue; however, the point is that without having someone identified as 
coordinator for the whole process as a part (or totality) of designated work functions (with 
adequate time provided to make coordination a priority), many great ideas will never be 
implemented. 



Coordination leads to 
developmental and 
interdisciplinary 
career planning. 



Time is an important 
resource commitment. 



School and community 
need to be one. 
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KEY POINTS OF CHAPTER 6 



1 . Coordination ensures that the career planning process is developmental 
and interdisciplinary. 



2. Coordination between grade levels is mandatory to assure the sequential 
development of competencies. 



3. There must be Coordination between in-school and out-of-school 
programs. 



4. Someone must be assigned responsibility for organizing and coordinating 
the activities. 
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CHAPTER 7: THE SEVENTH C-COMPETENCY 



COMPETENCY: Evidence of student Competency attainment. 



As mentioned in the first chapter, comprehensive guidance programs are based on a set 
of specific student competencies. These competencies provide the systematic and sequential 
direction for the program throughout a student's school experience, and encompass 
development in areas such as career planning and exploration, knowledge of self and others, 
and educational and vocational development. Competencies are defined as those skills, 
knowledge and attitudes that are required of individuals as they learn, work and live in our 
society. They are acquired through school and community-based learning opportunities. The 
individual’s career plan is an integral part of Competency-based strategies. An effective and 
ongoing Competency-based process has three important dimensions that guide the review of 
career plans by students in collaboration with teachers, counselors, family and employers: 



1. Competencies currently achieved by students are recorded within the plan along 
with appropriate documentation. 

2. Competencies not yet achieved are documented, with a plan of action to guarantee 
achievement on a planned basis. 

3. A review of the career planning process ensures that an individual’s planning is 
based upon known interests, goals and competency requirements. 



There are a number of sources for career planning Competencies. Within the 
comprehensive guidance program, there will be a set of specific Competencies relating to the 
career planning component. A number of states and national organizations have developed 
specific comprehensive guidance and career development Competencies. A summary of 
career development Competencies found within the National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee’s National Career Development Guidelines can be found on the 
inside back cover of this document. Additionally, your State Department of Education Career 
Guidance Supervisor can provide other resources and examples of career development 
programs and materials. 



The following strategies provide points for discussion as the Competencies for the 
career planning process are being formulated and specified: 

• An assessment of individual needs is conducted to assist in identifying 
Competencies. 

• Individuals are systematically assisted in their development of knowledge, 
understanding and skills specified by Competencies. 



• Developmental^ appropriate Competencies are specified for each grade level or 
employee grouping. 



• The career planning curriculum is based on the Competencies identified as priority 
need areas. 



• The curriculum is delivered through individual, small group and large group 
activities. 



Competencies provide 
direction for student 
achievement . 



Career planning only 
succeeds within a 
total guidance 
program . 



Career planning skills 
can be taught. 
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Teachers incorporate appropriate Competency-based learning activities into their 
classroom curriculum and instruction. 



• Individual Competencies are systematically assessed on a regular basis. 

• The curriculum's effectiveness in delivering the Competencies at each level is 
evaluated annually. 

Competency evaluation will be an integral part of the career planning process. In order 
to evaluate individual Competency achievement, counselors, teachers and others need to be 
involved in the evaluation process. The results will assist in the monitoring process and will 
facilitate the development of strategies for increasing individual achievement where 
deficiencies exist. By including individual goals and outcomes, a Competency-based career 
planning process provides an effective vehicle for keeping parents involved in and informed 
about their student's progress. An effective comprehensive career planning process will 
include systematic and regular means for parents, employers and others to work with their 
children, employees or students to review and evaluate their career plans. 

Sharing the group evaluation results will assist the school or agency with 
communicating the strengths, benefits and value of career planning to the total community. 
This can result in attaining additional human, time and financial resources for the career 
planning process. Evaluation results will also provide a basis for measuring growth, and 
serve as a basis for program enhancement. Communicating program success to community 
members will also alert employers to individuals' career plans, allowing them to provide 
feedback about career planning's effectiveness in developing competent workers. 

Basing a program on specific Competencies will be beneficial to all involved. It will 
not only facilitate the planning process, it will provide everyone with benchmarks for 
progress. 



1 . The Competency aspect is measured by the degree to which the process 
provides evidence of student competency attainment. 

2. Career planning Competencies are a part of comprehensive guidance 
programs. 

3. Competencies are identified by a needs assessment. 

4. Basing career planning on Competencies provides a natural vehicle for 
evaluation and for communicating results to the community. 



Career planning efforts 
can be measured 



Career planning must 
be based on specific 
outcomes. 



KEY POINTS OF CHAPTER 7 
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PART III: 

CAREER PLANNING SELF EVALUATION PROCESS 
APPLICATION REVIEW CRITERIA 



If you don't know where you r re going, 


— 


you'll probably end up somewhere else. 


David Campbell 



The purpose of this Planning for Life Guidebook is to provide assistance in initiating 
an extensive comprehensive career planning process and to help those who have programs 
in place to assess and improve the current efforts. This chapter provides direction for a 
self-evaluation process. 



The National Consortium of State Career Guidance Supervisors, with input from 
national, state and local career guidance practitioners, has formulated criteria for review 
and rating of career planning efforts. These criteria represent the standards against which 
local career planning efforts will be reviewed and evaluated when submitted for 
consideration in the state and national Planning for Life Recognition Program. These 
criteria will be useful in the qualitative review of processes that are already in place, but 
also as qualitative criteria during the developmental stage. 



For career planning efforts already in place, it is suggested that a review team 
consisting of counselors, teachers, administrators, parents and community members be 
organized. This team would be responsible for conducting a review of the existing effort 
and making a qualitative assessment of each component (the Seven Cs) of the career 
planning process. The criteria listed on the self-evaluation form for each component will 
provide direction. 



Initially, the school/institution career planning processes could be rated according to 
the presence or absence of each of the seven career planning components. After discussion 
and opportunity for changes are made, it could be reviewed again with a focus on the 
quality of the program components. The review could be conducted independently by 
individual review team members or it could be conducted collaboratively. Either way, 
subsequent group discussion of the rating of each component is an important step in the 
self-evaluation process. In this way, all concerned gain objective insight about the 
strengths and weaknesses of the career planning process. 



Existing Efforts 



If a career planning process is just getting started, the criteria for each component 
can be used in each step of the design, with the specific criteria directing the plan of action. 
As the process is developed, the suggested documentation materials can be integrated into 
the activities. Incorporating quality standards from the beginning will set the stage for an 
award-winning program. It is suggested that career planning collaborators keep the criteria 
checklist nearby throughout the design phase to ensure that each component is evident in 
the activities. 
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Standards for 
evaluation are based 
on the Seven Cs. 



Improvements are 
always possible. 
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New Efforts 



The following evaluation forms identify measurement criteria and list several 
documentation suggestions for each of the Seven Cs. A rating scale is provided for 
assessing each component’s quality. These ratings form the basis for discussion and 
decisions about improvement and further development. 



Measure and 
document quality . 
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CAREER PLANNING SELF-EVALUATION PROCESS AND 

APVJJC ATTOM g F VTF. W CU TTFF T A 



You will find below an explanation of the programs seven criteria and associated indicators. The point scale and 1 
raters comment section is the same as the one used by your state and national reviewers to rate your application. 
Based on their review of your documentation and other information provided, they will assign the appropriate 
number of points for each indicator. A rating of (0) being the lowest point value, meaning there is no evidence 
provided or the criteria was not addressed. This is also intended for use in reviewing and rating individual/local 
applications and/or as a self review instrument. 



The extent of shared understanding of the program's 
purpose by school, family, business and community members. 

CRITERIA Points for Each 

Indicator 



• Expected outcomes are understood by all program participants. 

• Representatives of school/institution, business, labor and industry were 
involved in defining program purpose. 

• Purpose of program is clearly stated. 

• Career Planning Program is based on identified need and is founded in 
school philosophy. 

TOTAL POINTS 



Suggested Documentation: 



• Representatives of school/institution, business, labor and community were involved in defining the 
purpose (evidenced by announcement/minutes of meetings). 

• The purpose of career planning has been communicated to students and parents through such varied 
channels as news releases, student handbooks, booklets and brochures. 

• The full scope and purpose of career planning is understood by teachers, counselors and 
administrators, and is evidenced by policy documents, program descriptions, activities for students 
and in-service training activities. 

Comments/ notes: 



0 12 3 
0 12 3 

0 12 3 
0 12 3 




1. CLARITY OF PURPOSE: 

l : 
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2. COMMITMENT: The extent to which there is an ongoing investment of resources 



to the program from school, parent groups, business, and community. 



CRITERIA 



Points for Each 
Indicator 



• Sufficient time for career planning activities is provided. 



0 12 3 



• Adequate personnel are dedicated to the career planning process. 



0 12 3 



% School, business, and community show responsiveness to resource 
needs of the program. 



0 12 3 



• School/institution has involved parents in the career planning. 



0 12 3 



TOTAL POINTS 




Suggested Documentation: 

^ Pupil/Counselor ratio is within state/national recommendations. 

§ Educational and occupational information in the career center is current and broad in scope. 

• Counselors devote 25-35 percent of their time to the individual planning component of a 
comprehensive guidance program. 

• Adequate time is regularly allocated for teachers and counselors to conference with students 
and parents. 

• Support personnel and technology are used to handle records and student plans. 

• Information regarding employers' use of career plans provides examples of employers' 
commitment to career planning. 

Comments/notes: 
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3. COMPREHENSIVENESS: 



The extent to which the program addresses the career planning 



needs of all individuals in a systematic and equitable way. 






CRITERIA 



Points for Each 
Indicator 



Complete information relating to work and training is provided to all 
teachers, students and parents during the career planning process. 



0 12 3 



4 



• Assessment activities that measure abilities, aptitudes, achievement, 
and interest are incorporated into the career planning process. 



0 12 3 4 



0 A planned sequence of school/community based experiences are included 
in the career planning processes (e.g., shadowing, mentoring, field trips, 
internships, etc.). 



0 12 3 4 



• Career planning program is competency based, developmental and 
systematic and addresses the needs of diverse populations. 



0 12 3 4 



| Suggested Documentation! 



TOTAL POINTS 



• Structured career planning activities are conducted for all students in the school. 

% Formal career plans are available for all students beginning no later than eighth grade. 

§ Equal attention is devoted to assisting all students to plan a challenging program of academic 
and vocational study. 

• The career planning process takes into account student diversity. It challenges all students to 
discover interests and abilities, and to pursue high levels of achievement regardless of race, 
ethnic background or past performance levels. 

Comments/notes: 
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4. Collaboration: The degree to which schools, institutions, family, business and community 



share program ownership. 



CRITERIA 



Points for Each 
Indicator 



§ Partnerships exist between schools, institution, family, business and 
community. 



0 12 3 4 



• Parental involvement with students career planning program is evident. 



0 12 3 4 



• Employers, administrators, counselors, teachers, and students work as a 
team to define and achieve goals of the program. 



0 12 3 4 



TOTAL POINTS 




Suggested Documentation 



• Student-parent-educator career planning conferences take place on a regular basis. 

• Parental involvement is evidenced in such things as mailings to parents, home visits, 
and parents serving on advisory groups. 

• Business, labor and community involvement is evident through such activities as sponsorship 
of apprenticeship and other school-to-work programs, job tryouts and shadowing, and 
assuring that students have a knowledge of job seeking and job retention skills. 

• School/institution collaborative efforts are evident in classroom activities and teachers, 
counselors and administrators working as a team to advise and encourage students. 

Comments/notes: 
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5. COHERENCE; The extent the program provides a documented career plan for all students 
and furnishes specific assistance and assessment of progress. 



CRITERIA 



Points for Each 
Indicator 



• Each student develops, maintains, and uses a documented career plan. 

• Student career plans are periodically reviewed and modified, at least 
annually, in order to monitor progress and relevance of career choices. 

• Provisions are made for all students to access alternative education and 
work options relevant to their career choice. 



TOTAL POINTS 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

0 1 2 3 4 5 




| Suggested Documentation 



• The process is formalized, and results in written career plans for each student. 

• There is a variety of sources of student information used in the planning process 
including (but not limited to) measures of interest, aptitude and achievement. 

• Systematic and documented effort is made to help students achieve goals outlined 
in the plan. 

• The school/institution environment and learning process are structured to support 
student goal attainment. 

• Students' plans include such things as four course sequences, and postsecondary 
goals and plans. 

0 There is documented follow through with parents relative to ideas for supporting 
students in realizing goals. 

• A written, systematic and verifiable means for monitoring student progress and 
modifying plans is in place. 

Comments/notes: 



O 
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6. COORDINATION: 



The extent to which the program assures that career planning is 



developmental and interdisciplinary. 






CRITERIA 



Points for Each 
Indicator 



There is evidence of articulation between program options, grade levels, 
and schools/institutions. 



0 12 3 4 



• Career planning activities are evident throughout the instructional 
process. 



• Responsibilities for organizing and coordinating program activities are 
identified. 



TOTAL POINTS 

Suggested Documentation | 



0 12 3 4 
0 12 3 4 




• School/institution based career planning processes are part of a comprehensive guidance 
program. 

• There is a systematic procedure for coordinating career planning with the guidance 
curriculum. 

• There is coordination between school levels (e.g. middle/junior high to high school, 
high school to postsecondary). 

• There is evidence of coordination with special groups and programs, such as compliance 
with state and federal laws, and guidelines within Tech Prep, school-to-work and 
apprenticeship programs. 

Comments/notes: 
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7. COMPETENCY: The extent to which the program provides evidence of student competency 



attainment. 



CRITERIA 



Points for Each 
Indicator 



• All student career plans include individual goals, expected outcomes, 
and strategies for success. 

• The program provides for a system of evaluating career plans and 
student competency attainment. 

• Assessment is used to identify student competency attainment. 

• Follow-up data is used as a means of program evaluation and improvement. 

• There is evidence of attainment of competencies similar to those in the 
National Career Development Guidelines or a comparable structure. 

TOTAL POINTS 



0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 



0 

0 

0 



1 

1 

1 



2 

2 

2 



3 

3 

3 



4 

4 

4 



{Suggested 




Documentation 






Competencies are specified, written and available to all involved. 

Progress toward achievement of career plan goals is measured on a regular basis 
(exceptional programs may include a student portfolio). 

Students find postsecondary placement into work, training, military or postsecondary 
education as a result of career planning. 

Students demonstrate planning and decision making skills, responsibility and 
self confidence and build credentials. 

Comments/notes: 



Summary Total 



Total Points 
Possible Points Points Awarded 



Total Points 

Possible Points Points Awarded 



Criteria 1. 


12 


Criteria 5. 


16 




Criteria 2. 


12 


Criteria 6. 


12 




Criteria 3 


16 


Criteria 7. 


20 




Criteria 4. 


12 


Total Possible 100 


Total Awarded 



Strengths:, 



Unique Features:. 



O 

ERIC 
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PART IV: 

PLANNING FOR LIFE 
NATIONAL RECOGNITION PROGRAM 
Application Preparation and Submission Guidelines 



General Information 



Purpose: 

Planning for Life will recognize and spotlight exemplary career planning programs to underscore the impor- 
tance and necessity of career planning as a lifelong need and required skill. Planning for Life is a vehicle to 
help identify, promote, and share the stories of successful career planning programs which operate across the 
nation. The attention will generate interest and promote public understanding of the need for programs which 
support individuals planning for their future. An important element in the Planning for Life National Recogni- 
tion Program is the emphasis on coalition building among school, family, business and community. 

Recognition: 

Selected state applicants are recognized with Certificates and Plaques of Excellence and are featured in pro- 
gram materials shared with state and national media. State honorees’ applications are sent to compete for a 
national award. All schools who participate at the state level recei ve a Certificate of Excellence. 

Awards Program Management: 

The Planning for Life program is sponsored by the U. S. Army Recruiting Command and administered 
by the National Consortium of State Career Guidance Supervisors. The Consortium works closely with 
all state career guidance supervisors and depends heavily upon their leadership and assistance in 
this career planning effort. 

Schedule of Activities: 

Step # 1 

Applications in Step # 1 are submitted to the State Career Guidance Supervisor. Applications 
may be submitted as early as January 3 1st or a later date established by each state. 

Review and rating of state applications - Spring 

Step # 2 

Review and rating of applications at national level - Spring (May) 

National Honorees announced - Spring (May 3 1st) 

State Recognition Ceremony - Summer/Fall 
National Recognition Ceremony - Summer 

A* 



o 
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Eligibility: 

All districts, schools, institutions, businesses, or agencies that serve youth and adults in any grade 
level, 6 and above, are eligible to participate. Each participant must submit an application in 
order to be eligible for recognition. 

The program must be operational at the time of application consideration. 

The program meets the guidelines and standards of the appropriate state agencies. 

The program must be available to all students within the applying school, institution or agency. 



Application Preparation and Submission Information: 



The preparation and submission of applications is conducted in a two step process. Step one 
requires only a cover letter from the school, institution or agency; an 8-10 page summary of 
the program and the completed application cover page . These materials are sent to the State 
Department of Education for review. This step is to identify at least two of the most effective 
career planning programs from each state. Step two , for those who are selected by the state to 
continue on in the process, requires all of the above plus full documentation and information 
related to the 7 Cs as specified. These completed applications are to be sent to the National 
Consortium of State Career Guidance Supervisors unless otherwise directed by the individual 
state departments of education. The specific requirements for each of the two steps are as follows: 

Step # 1 

§ Submit your application to your state guidance supervisor (names and addresses are found at the 
end of this guidebook). 

• Application must include the following: (a) letter of transmittal, (b) an 8-10 page summary of the 
program which addresses the 7 Cs as specified, (c) a copy of the application form cover sheet. 

§ Submit your application to your state guidance supervisor on or before January 31st or by the 
date established in each respective state. 



If you are selected at the state level to represent your respective state within the national 
review and rating process, you will agree to complete the additional information required 
in Step # 2. 



Step # 2 

• School, institution or agency administrator will prepare a letter of transmittal. 

• Submit a typewritten project abstract not to exceed two pages in length. 

§ Submit a project summary which addresses the 7 Cs as specified. Summary must be typewritten 
and not more than 10 pages in length. 

• Submit two copies of the complete application along with documentation. Each copy must fit 
into a three ring binder no larger than three inches. 

• All materials will be submitted to the National Consortium of State Career Guidance Supervisors: 
materials submitted will become the property of the Consortium. 

t Submission of vour application assumes vour permission to use and describe vour program for 
publicity purposes. 

• Documentation may include reference to video tapes. Review panel will not preview video tapes, 
therefore do not send with application. 

• All applications must address the information called for in steps 1 and 2. 
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Review and Selection: 

Step # 1 

• Application review will be conducted in each participating state under the direction of the State 
Department of Education. 

• State Department of Education will convene a review panel. Review panel should include guidance 
and counseling, career education and career development professionals. Other panel members 
may include parents, business and community representatives. 

• Panel will review the application using the seven criteria contained in Part HI of this Guidebook. 

• Postsecondary institutions may exclude the criteria which refers to parent or family involvement. 
Step # 2 

• Application review will be conducted by the National Consortium of State Career Guidance 
Supervisors. 

• Review panel will include national leaders in the field of guidance, counseling and career 
development. 



Send all application materials to your state career guidance supervisor. Names and 
addresses can be found in the back of this guidebook. 



0 
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Applicant Code: 

PLANNING FOR LIFE 

APPLICATION FORM 



PART 1 



Cover sheet 



Complete the cover sheet and each part of the application as specified. 



Applicant Name and Location (School/Institution/Agency) 



Name: 

Address: 

C i ty : S tate : Zi p 

Administrator 

Name: Title 

Phone: ( ) FAX: ( ) 

Contact Person (Counselor/Career Planning Director submitting application) 

Name: Title 

Phone: ( ) FAX: ( ) 

Description of applicant setting and organization: (School/Institution/Agency context, population 
served (type, size, age, grade). 



Community Context: (Population, Rural Suburban, Urban, Business, and/or Labor, Economic 
environment). 



I/we understand that if our program is selected as one of the state level “Planning for Life” 
honorees, we will provide complete documentation/support materials as defined in Step 2 
of the application guidelines in order to qualify for state and/or national recognition. 

District Administrator Date: 

Program Coordinator Date: 
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For the Honoree selected by the state review panel in step # 1 they are to complete the 
application process following the requirement listed below in Parts II, III, IV and V. 



Part II. 



Program Abstract 

Must be typewritten, double spaced, and no more than two pages in length. 



Part III. 



Program Summary 

Submit your proposal application addressing each of the 7 Criteria (7 Cs) that follow in 
Part IV using the order specified. Use no more than ten typewritten pages, double 
spaced, using the seven criteria as subheadings. 



Part IV. 



Documentation 

All supporting program documentation must be organized following the program 
characteristics as given below. Use appropriately marked tabs for each section of your 
application binders. 

Program Characteristics ( 7 Cs) 

1 . Clarity of Purpose 

2. Commitment 

3. Comprehensiveness 

4. Collaboration 

5. Coherence 

6. Coordination 

7. Competency 



Part V. 



List/describe program materials in the following areas: 

1 . Assessment materials (identify by grade level and for what purpose). 

2. Commercially produced materials (include only those that are integral 
to the program). 

3. District/school developed resources (include the materials and resources 
that have been developed to carry out the program). 

4. It is not necessary to include copies of the assessment instruments or other 
materials listed in this part. 



NOTE: Place all materials in a three ring binder. Two complete copies are required. 



For additional information contact: 

Harry Drier, Executive Director 

National Consortium State Career Guidance Supervisors 
1 900 Kenny Road | 

Columbus, OH 43210-1090 i 

Ph - I-S00-848-4815 ext. 6 Fax 614-292-1264 E-mail-drierh@aoI.com | 
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STATE CAREER GUIDANCE SUPERVISORS 
December 30, 1997 



Asa Sparks. Coordinator 
Health & Counseling 
Alabama Dept of Educ 
3318 Gordon Persons Bldg 
PO Box 302101 
MontgomeryAL36 1 30-2 1 0 1 
Phone: 334-242-8049 
Fax 334-242-0484 

Coney Danitz 

School Counseling Specialist 
Alaska Department of Educ 
801 W 10th Street Suite 200 
Juneau AK 99801-1894 
Phone: 907-465-8681 
Fax: 907-465-2713 

Vic Harrel 

Career Guidance and 
Counseling Supervisor 
Arizona Dept of Education 
1535 West Jefferson Street 
Phoenix AZ 85007-3209 
Phone: 602-542-3850 
FAX 602-542-1849 

J.B. Robertson, Specialist 
Field Services/Guidance 
Arkansas Dept of Educ 
#4 Capitol Mall, Room 301-B 
Little Rock AR 72201-1071 
Phone: 501-682-4354 
Fax: 501-682-5013 

Bernie Norton 

Manager of the High School 
Networks Unit 
High School Div. -4th Floor 
California Dept, of Ed 
721 Capitol Mall 
PO Box 944272 
Sacramento CA 94244-2720 
Phone:916-657-4766 
Fax: 916-657-4975 

Marti Adkinson, Guid&Coun 
CO Com Col & Occup Ed Sys 
139 1 N Speer Blvd Ste 600 
Denver CO 80204-2554 
Phone: 303-620-4000 
Fax: 303-825-4295 
sb-marti @ ccs.cccoes.edu 

Susan J. Binkowski 
School to Work Oppor Cons 
Division of Educ Prgs & Srvs 
25 Industrial Park Road 
Middletown CT 06457 
Phone: 203-638-4054 
Fax: 203-638-4062 



Clifton Hutton 

Director of Student, Family & 

School Services 

Dept of Public Instruction 

Box 1402, Townsend 

Building 

Dover DE 19903-1402 
Phone: 302-739-4676 
Fax: 302-739-2388 
Chutton@state.de. us 

Vacant 

Director of Guid & Coun 
District of Columbia Public 
Schools 

415 12th Street NW Ste 906 
Washington DC 20004 
Phone: 202-724-4185 
Fax: 202-724-5607 

Zelda Rogers, Prgm Director 
Career Guidance 
FLDOE-FLEduc Ctr/Rm 644 
325 W Gaines Street 
Tallahassee FL32399-0400 
Phone: 904-488-0400 
Fax:904-487-3601 
rogersz@mail.doe.state.fl.us 

Judith S. Floyd, Coord 
Career Exploration Prg 
Georgia Dept of Educ 
1752 Twin Towers East 
2 Martin Luther King Dr 
Atlanta GA 30334-5040 
Phone: 404-651-8308 
Fax:404-651-8984 

Dee Helber, 

Systems Group 
Hawaii Dept of Educ 
641 18 th A ve. Bldg V, Rm 
201 

Honolulu HI 96816-5731 
Phone: 808-733-9124 
Fax: 808-733-9138 

Sandy Reuzel, Supervisor 
Voc Guidance 
State Div of Voc Ed 
Idaho Dept of Educ 
650 West State Street 
Boise ID 83720 
Phone: 208-334-3216 
Fax: 208-334-2365 



Nancy Harris, Educ Admin 
Voc Ed Program 
Illinois Dept of Educ 
100 North First Street 
Springfield IL 62777 
Phone: 217-782-4620 
Fax:217-782-9224 

Matt Fleck, Consultant 
Academic and Career Srv 
Indiana Dept of Educ 
Room 229 State House 
Indianapolis IN 46204-2798 
Phone: 317-232-9134 
Fax: 317-232-9121 
mfleck@dew4.doe.state.in.us 

Gary Henrichs, Supervisor 
Guidance Srvc, Bureau of 
Instructional Services 
Iowa Department of Educ 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines 1A 50319-0146 
Phone: 515-281-3875 
Fax 515-242-6025 

Susan Murphy, Career Guid. 
Kansas Dept of Educ 
120 E 10th Street 
Topeka KS 6661282 
Phone:913-296-2222 
Fax:913-296-7933 

Lou Perry, Director 
Office of Student Services 
Kentucky Dept of Tech Ed 
500 Mero Street, Rm 2004 
Frankfort KY 40601-1958 
Phone: 502-564-8324 
Fax: 502-564-4800 
Iperry 1. wfdccpt @ nismai 1. 
state.ky.us 

Donnalie Stratton, Coord 
Division of Elem&Sec Ed 
Kentucky Dept of Educ 
500 Mero Street 
Frankfort KY 40601 
Phone: 502-564-3775 
Fax: 502-564-7371 

Joycelyn H. Brunswick 
Program Manager/ Voc Guid 
Office of Voc Educ 
Louisiana Dept of Educ 
PO 94064, 626 N 4 St 
Baton Rouge LA 70804-9064 
Phone: 504-342-3527 
Fax: 504-342-7856 



Karin Congleton, President 
ME School Counselors Assoc 
6 Berkeley Lane 
Topsham ME 04086 
Phone: 207-684-3521 

Richard D. Scott 
Career Guidance Specialist 
Maryland Dept of Educ 
200 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore MD 21201 
Phone:410-767-0288 
Fax 410-333-8148 

Edward C. Bryant 
NCCC 

90 Topsfield Road 
Ipswich MA 01938 
Phone: 508-356-5453 

Eva Coffey, Consultant 
Office of Car & Tech Educ 
Michigan Dept of Educ 
608 W Allegan St 
Lansing MI 48909 
Phone:517-335-0364 
Fax 517-373-8776 
coffeye @ state, m i . us 

Diane Miller 

Dept Children/Families/Lmg 
65 IB Capitol Sq Bldg 
550 Cedar Street 
St Paul MN 55101-2273 
Phone:612-296-1085 
Fax: 612-296-3348 
diane.miller@state.mn.us 

Martha Garrett, Supervisor 
Career Guidance 
Mississippi Dept of Educ 
Suite 1005 

550 High Street PO Box 771 
Jackson MS 39205-0771 
Phone: 601-359-3934 
Fax: 601 -359-6619 

Marion Starr, Director 
Guidance & Placement 
Missouri Dept of Elem & 
Secondary Education 
205 Jefferson, PO Box 480 
Jefferson City MO 65 102- 
mstarr@mail.dese.state.mo.us 
Phone: 573-751-4209 
Fax: 573-526-4261 
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Judy Birch, Guid Spec 
Office of Public Instruction 
Montana Dept of Educ 
State Capitol Bldg Rm 106 
PO Box 202501 
Helena MT 59620-2501 
Phone: 406-444-3095 

Linda Bohlmann 
Student Pers Srvs 
Nebraska Dept of Educ 
301 Centennial Mall South 
Lincoln NE 68509-4987 
Phone: 402-471-4811 
Fax: 402-471 -0117 

Janet Wright 
Guidance & Counseling 
Nevada Dept of Educ 
Capitol Complex 
700 East 5th Street 
Carson City NV 89701-9050 
Phone: 702-687-9100 
Fax:702-687-9114 

Marianne Gfroerer 
Consultant 

New Hampshire Dept of Educ 
101 Pleasant Street 
Concord NH 03301-3860 
Phone: 603-271-3749 
Fax: 603-271-1953 

Ann DiGiacomo 
New Jersey Dept of Educ 
100 River View Plaza CN 500 
Trenton NJ 08625-0500 
Phone: 609-777-2168 
Fax: 609-292-7276 

Nancy Mandel, Consultant 
Guid & Counseling 
New Mexico Dept of Educ 
Santa Fe NM 87501-2786 
Phone: 505-827-6675 

Jean Stevens 

Assistant Commissioner for 
Wrkfrc Prep & Cont Educ 
Phone: 518-474-4809 
Fax: 518-474-0319 
Carl Friedman-Guidance 
Phone: 518-474-5925 
New York State Educ Dept 
Education Bldg, Rm 319 
89 Washington Avenue 
Albany NY 12234-0001 
jstevens@vml.nysed.gov 



Sherrill Goodman, 

Consultant 

Guidance and Counseling 
North Carolina Dept of Public 
Instruction 

539 Education Building 
Raleigh NC 27603-1712 
Phone:919-715- 1711 

Dennis Steele, Supervsr 
Career Developnent 
North Dakota State Board for 
Voc-Tech Education 
15th FI State Capitol 
Building 

Bismarck ND 58505 
Phone: 701-328-1255 
Fax:701-328-1255 
dsteele@sendit.nodakedu 

Edwin A Whitfield 
Associate Director 
Guidance and Counseling 
Ohio Dept of Educ 
65 South Front Street 
Columbus OH 43215 
Phone: 614-466-4590 
Fax:614-728-3768 
awhitfield@ode. ohio.gov 

Kelly Arrington 
Guidance Coord 
Oklahoma St Dept of Educ 
1500 W Seventh Avenue 
Stillwater OK 74074-4364 
Phone: 405-743-5159 
Fax:405-743-5142 
karri~okvotech.org 

Brent R. Jacobsen 
Education Specialist 
Oregon Dept of Educ 
255 Capitol NE 
Salem OR 973 10-0203 
Phone: 503-378-73584 
Fax: 503-378-7968 
brentJacobsen @ state, or. us 

Jay D. Cannon, Coordinator 
Career Guidance Supervisor 
Pennsylvania Dept of Educ 
333 Market Street 
Harrisburg PA 17126-0333 
Phone:717-787-5293 
Fax: 717-783-6672 

Arthur Paul Tartaglione Jr 
Career Ed Coord 
Rhode Island Dept of Educ 
5th Floor Shepard Bldg 
255 Westminster Street 
Providence R1 02903-3400 
Phone: 401-277-2650 
Fax: 401-277-2734 



Susan Alexander 
South Carolina Dept of Educ 
Office of Voc Ed/Rrn 9 1 7 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia SC 29201 
Phone: 803-734-5941 
Fax: 803-734-3524 

Marsha Kucker 
Career Guidance Programs 
South Dakota Curr Center 
435 South Chapelle 
Pierre SD 57501 -3201 
Phone: 605-224-6287 
Fax: 605-224-8320 

Sam McClanahan 
Director, Guidance 
State Dept of Educ 
Cordell Hull Bldg 4th FI 
7 1 0 James Robertson Pk 
Nashville TN 37219 
Phone:615-532-2834 
Fax:615-532-8226 
smcclanahan@ mail, state, 
tn.u.s. 

John Lucas 
Guidance Services 
Texas Education Agency 
1701 N Congress Avenue 
Austin TX 78701-1494 
Phone: 512-463-9446 
Fax: 512-475-3575 

Lynn Jensen, Coordinator 
Career Guidance 
Utah Dept, of Educ. 

250 E 500 South 
Salt Lake City UT 84111 
Phone: 801-538-7851 
Fax: 801-538-7868 
ttrugill@usoe.kl2.ut.us 

Sharon Barsanti Cohen 
Consultant 

Guidance & Counseling 
Vermont Dept of Educ 
St Office Bldg. 120 State St 
Montpelier VT 05620-2501 
Phone: 802-828-5143 
Fax: 802-828-3146 

Kay Brown, Specialist 
Career Connections 
Virginia Dept of Educ 
James Monroe Bldg 
101 North 14th Street 
Richmond VA 23219 
Phone: 804-225-2057 
Fax: 804-371 -2456 



C.J. Washington 
Director of Guidance 
Washington Dept of Educ 
Old Capital Bldg 
PO Box 47200 
Olympia WA 98504 
Phone: 360-753-3302 
Fax: 360-664-3314 

Terry Wilson, Coord 
Career Education 
Office of Stdt Srvs 
West Virginia Dept of Educ 
Capitol Bldg 6 Room B-057 
1900 Kanawha Blvd East 
Charleston WV 25305 
Phone: 304-558-2546 
Fax: 304-558- 1613 

Deborah Bilzing 
Wisconsin Dept Pub lnstruc 
PO 7841, 125 S Webster St 
Madison W1 53707-7841 
Phone: 608-266-2829 
Fax: 608-267-3746 
bilzidj@ mail. state, wi. us 

Karen Ross Milmont 
Career Guid & Counseling 
Wyoming Dept of Educ 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne WY 82002-0050 
Phone: 303-777-3545 
Fax: 303-777-6234 
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TRUST TERRITORIES 



Laloulu Tagoilelagi, Director 
American Samoa Dept of Ed 
PO Box 186 
Pago Pago, AS 96799 
Phone: 684-633-5237 
Fax: 684-633-4240 

Kangichy Welle, Director 
Chuuk Department of Ed 
PO Box 913 

Weno, Chuuk FM 96942 
Phone: 691-330-2202 
Fax: 691 -330-2604 

Henry Robert, Director 
Kosrae Department of Ed 
PO Box ED 

Tofol, Kosrae FM 96944 
Phone: 691-370-3008 
Fax:691-370-2045 

Masaharse Tmodrang 
Ministry of Educ 
Republic of Palau 
PO Box 1 346 
Koror, Palau 96940 
Phone: 680-488-1033 
Fax: 680-488-2830 or 
680-488- 1725 

Maria Isabel Roman 
Dir/Guidance Programs 
Dept of Educ/PO 759 
Hato Rey, PR 00919 
Phone 809-764-5422 



3 




Allison J. Jashion 
Ministry of Education 
Republic of the Marshall 
Islands 
PO Box 3 

Majuro, MH 96960 
Phone: 692-625-3656 
Fax:692-625-3811 

Oliver Joseph, Administrator 
Fed States of Micronesia 
Voc Ed Manpower & Training 
PO Box 781 

Kolonia, Pohnpei FM 96941 
Phone: 691-320-2609/2647 
FAX 691 -320-5500/5404 
ojoseph-mail.fm 

Henry Falan, Director 
Yap Department of Ed 
PO Box 220 

Colonia, Yap FM 96943 
Phone: 691-350-2150 
Fax: 691-350-2399 

Damian G. Sohl, Director 
Pohnpei Department of Ed 
PO Box 250 

Kolonia, Pohnpei FM 96941 
Phone: 691-320-2103 
Fax:691-320-5510 



Patrick Tellei 
Public School System 
PO Box 1370 CK 
Saipan MP 96950 
Phone: 670-322-4501 
Fax: 670-322-4056 

Juanita Torres 
STW Coordinator 
Ministry of Education 
Division of C/I 
PO Box DE 
Agana, Guam 96932 

Anna Lewis, State Director 
Vocational Technical Ed 
44-46 Kongens Gade 
St. Thomas, VI 00802 
Phone: 809-776-3484 
Fax: 809-776-3488 

Robert Thomas, Coordinator 
T&I Education 
Department of Education 
PO Box 6640 
Charlotte Amali VI 00801 
Phone: 809-774-0100 ext 
211 
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CAREER DEVELOPMEI> 


IT COMPETENCIE 
Self-Knowledge 


S BY AREA AND LEVEL 


Elements ry 


Middle/Junior High 


High School 


Adult School 


Knowledge oE the 
importance of self-concept 


Knowledge of the influence 
of a positive self-concept 


Understanding the influence 
of a positive self-concept 


Skills to maintain a 
positive self-concept 


Skills to interact with others 


Skills to interact with others 


Skills to interact positively 
with others 


Skills to maintain 
effective behavior 


Awareness of the 
importance of growth 
and change 


Knowledge of the 
importance of growth and 
change 


Understanding the impact of 
of growth and development 


Understanding 
developmental changes 
and transitions 


Educational and Occupational Exploration 


Awareness of the benefits 
of educational achievement 


Knowledge of the benefit 
of educational achievement 


Understanding the 
relationship between 
educational achievement 
and career planning , 


Skills to enter and 
participate in education 
and training 


Awareness of the 
relationship between work 
and learning 


Understanding the 
relationship between work 
and learning 


Understanding the need for 
positive attitudes toward 
work and learning 


Skills to participate in 
work and life-long 
learning 


Skills to understand and use 
career information 


Skills to locate, understand 
and use career information 


Skills to locate, evaluate 
and interpret career 
information 


Skills to locate, evaluate 
and interpret career 
information 


Awareness of the 
importance of personal 
responsibility and good 
work habits 


Knowledge of skills 
necessary to seek and obtain 
jobs 


Skills to prepare to seek, 
obtain, maintain and 
change jobs 


Skills to prepare to seek, 
obtain, maintain and 
change jobs 


Awareness of how work 
relates to the needs and 
functions of society 


Understanding how work 
relates to the needs and 
functions of the economy 
and society 


Understanding how societal 
needs and functions 
influence the nature and 
structure of work 


Understanding how the 
needs and functions of 
society intlucnce the 
nature and structure of 
work 








Career Planning 




Understanding how to make 
decisions 


Skills to make decisions 


Skills to make decisions 


Skills to make decisions 


Awareness of the 
interrelationship of 
life roles 


Knowledge of the 
interrelationship of 
life roles 


Understanding the 
interrelationship of 
life roles 


Understanding the 
impact of work on 
individual and family life 


Awareness of different 
occupations and changing 
male/female roles 


Knowledge of different 
occupations and changing 
male/female roles 


Understanding the 
continuous changes in 
male/female roles 


Understanding the 
continuing changes in 
male/female roles 


Awareness of the career 
planning process 


Understanding the process 
of career planning 


Skills in career planning 


Skills to make career 
transitions 



Source. National Career Development Guidelines. National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 
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National Planning for Life Recognition Program 
is sponsored by 

The U.S. Army Recruiting Command 




ARMY. BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 




NOTICE 
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This document is covered by a signed “Reproduction Release 
(Blanket)” form (on file within the ERIC system), encompassing all 
or classes of documents from its source organization and, therefore, 
does not require a “Specific Document” Release form. 




This document is Federally-funded, or carries its own permission to 
reproduce, or is otherwise in the public domain and, therefore, may 
be reproduced by ERIC without a signed Reproduction Release 
form (either “Specific Document” or “Blanket”). 



